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ABSTRACT 

Competency based instruction (CBI) can be used either 
for preservice or inservice purposes. The impact of CBI on students 
is to (1) enable them to systematically determine their personal 
learning needs; (2) increase responsibility for their own learning 
and enhance autonomy and sense of personal direction; (3) provide 
feedback; and (4) assure a better match between student capabilities 
and the needs of a current or potential job. CBI programs should be 
developed by a cross-sectional approach to specify valid 
competencies,, and the program should assume responsibility for 
providing experiences through which students can gain specified 
competencies. Professors in CBI programs need to develop a repertoire 
of approaches to teaching and learning and see themselves as 
instruments for learning. (MLF) 
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THE CASE FOR COMPiTTENCY 3A5ED INSTRUCTIOII IN THE 
??i:?ARATIO>f AIID RENEWAL OF EDUCATIONAL ADMi::i3TRATQRS 

^ NAriOIIAL CONFERENCE OF PROFESSORS OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

University of Tennessee - Knoxville, August 19 75 

U S OEPARTMENTOF mEALTM. 

■ EDUCATION tWELFARE 

CVJ NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 

I ' EDUCATION 

^ > ' ^ n " ^ TH«S OOCUWENT HftS BEEN REPBO- 

J RoDert i^arscn, A3S0c:iare Froie^^sor ouceo exactly as receiveo prow 

r-T". • • _^ - Tf j_ TMF PtRSOIV OR OMOAN«2ATlON ORIGIN- 

I t r The 'jniversity or Vernont IV.mg .t Po.NTsor v.eworop.n.ons 

STAfEO 00 NOT NECESSAR»LY REPRE- 
SENT OP P«CiAL NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
EOliCATlC?< POS»TiON OR POL»CY 

V.'hen the request came to make this presenration at th- > General 
:'>^ ion , I responded thar it canie at the very best and at the very worst 
J or tines. The very best of tirr.es because since 1372 at the University 
of VerjT.ont, have been utilizing a competency based approach (CBA) 
in our A^dministration and Planning program, and this year we have been 
en5a.?;ed in an assessment of hov; viel]. it has xvorked. This opportunity 
thus pushed me further than I might have gone in thinking about V7hat 
v;e riave been doing these fevj years and where v;e want to go. It came 
at the very v:orst of times because I was already committed previously 
to complete several other long postponed tasks. VJhat has emerged is 
the result of a jumbled mass of notes made at various times on yellow 
note pads 5 the back of tattered envelopes, and on corners of crumpled 
tissue paper. So, if you get bored v;ith the output from this less 
than system.atic process, perhaps you will find it interesting to 
speculate as to v/hich input v/as v/rix-en on what paper. 

As I began to prepare my remarks, one of my first resources was the 
CCrVC Notebook and other materials au::hored or edited by Lloyd NcCleary, 
v/ho is certainly one of our leading contemporary developers and 
If^ theorists on competency based instruction. In a January 1S73 paper, 
t£- wh. ich has received too litcle circ'jla t:.ion , Lloyd pointed out that the 
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c -ireacy Movement "... d^es not represent a drastic deparrure from 
p--3-: lines cf davelcpmentai work — it has sound conceprual and experi- 
•jr.cial roors"-- This co-^jTien*: has always intrigued rae , yet I have never 
t-ken the ti.-ne to foilov; it up. This tine I did and I tracked down a 

cutting edge publicarion by Or in Graff and Calvin Street called 
T.':.p:'Oving Co.T.petence in Educational Adr^inistraTiion . If you have not 
r^ad ii:, I highly reconunend thar you do. On co^r.pleting the te^it, I 

. uld not help but think hov; ironic it is that a irajor portion of this 
vear^s NCPoA is devoted to the very topic which v/as then treated so 
':hoi'oughly bv authors from this institution and from what was then 
call--d Meniphis State College. In fa.ct, in their introduction they 
coipjnented on MCPEA^s concern for understanding and developing competence. 
I i;ish they vrere v;ith us to share their story of attempting to use the 
co:apetency approach at the University of Tennessee twenty years ago. 
Whac could we learn frorr. them? Getting back to this literature illus- 
trated once again that there is very little that is new in education ~ 
v;-j often return to ideas which were generated years ago and treat them 
with some n3w emphasis. I was certainly humbled by this long overdue 
^'discovery'', yet stimulated by the thought tliat V7hat my colleagues and 
I have been doing these past few years is to develop further ideas which 
hav^.i a strong historical base. 

At the outset let me say that my v;illingness to take the positive 
viev; of competency based iristruction (CBI) is grounded in hov; I define 
i rind the Lerm "personali'ze" . The two are not alv/ays mutually sup- 

iv-.^ , >'uch of the f erment in our field over competency based edu- 
::.:ir:./^n (C^K) i::; stiri^ed by oome disparate definitions which are rooted 
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in the stirr.ulus - response school of rhe behaviorists or gestalt 

- .-.iijld Theory or rrilrd - force psychology. I see C3I as a very compatible 

jf;": fellow wi-h personalized or hurr.ar.istic education. The competency 

aJiTToach need nor be at the purely didactic level, but can indeed have a 

.:r 5 s tic and, vrhat: Broudy calls, a philetic focus ("che latter emphasizing 

ch:- 0:TiJtional aspects of srudenr growth or what is often referred to as 

tiit':: affective doTiain;.^ 

As I see it, personalize and hunanize are interchangeable terms 

.alLhou^h t'ne latter has become more refined in the literature. Probably 

rr.o latter has become more of a jargon term than the former but if the 

products of this NCPEA are widely enough disseminated, then we will prob- 

cibly see the addition of "personalized" to our educational lexicon, 

.Schmieder, one of trie most prolific v/r iters on competency based teacher 

education, defines personalized instruction as follov;s: 

"Instruction v/iiich is designed to meet specific needs of 
learners. Education is personalized when assessment, 
objectives, strategies, and evaluation are planned with 
the learners and tailored to the learners individual 
needs, level, rate, value, and choices."^ 

The most com.plete definition of "hurr :.r. f zed" or "humanistic" vzhich I 

have found and to v;hich I am committed is provided by Schmuck and Schmuck. 

"Humanized schools, as v;e see them, are those v/here the 
environment sets the stage for successful personal encoun- 
ters; v/here ideas, facts, and feelings are openly expressed; 
v/here conflict is brought out into the open, discussed, 
and v/orked on: v/here emotions share equdl prominence with 
the intellect and v/here learning activities integrate the 
personal interests of students and the learning goals of 
the schol . "^ 

ilote that these authors carry the concept far beyond the goal of 
"j:v.,e ting th.e spec: tic needs of learr:-?.rs " . riere v:e find these needs 
at Leaded to but buttressed by the significant additions of personal 
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--'.•ounter, conflict:, ^^nd eraotion, all of which are melded with the goals 
01 Che organization. This last dimension serves to place considerable 
re.-iconsibility on us as professors to insure that our organisations do 
nnt becOiHe unbending and arbitrary in their x^eiationships wich students. 

t i tuxional requirements are not sacred variables - they should be 
subject to modification and nanipulation . 

As far as competency bd:. led instruction is concerned, there is a 
co;::; Lderable range of definitions bandied about. Perhaps one reason for 
triis disagreement is that the approach has been stressed in our field only 
since the early 70^s (forgetting the earlier work of Graff and Street). 
I think it significant that a Phi Delta Kappan article in 1972 on "Nev7 
Developments in the Preparation of Educational Leaders", did not mention 
CBL:.^ Demonstration of the wide spread of views as to what competency 
based is, is shown in a study conducted by Metzer and Demeke. They found, 
in examining past and present views nf CP administrative preparation, 
that the definitions ranged from "Com.petency is a degree of quality 
behavior", to "Competencies are the smallest units of behavior that, if 
employed at quality level, will make a difference in fulfillment of 
resoonsibility" ."^ In the field of teacher education, the CBA is often 
defined ".., as one v/hich specifies objectives in explicit form and holds 
prospective teachers accountable for meeting them. Teacher competencies 
and measures for evaluating them are specified and made known in advance 

o 

of instruction" . 

In arriving at my definitions, I had to clarify the sometimes vague 
and confusing usage of competence and competency. My intent is not to 
t^n;*.a-;e in academic nitpicking over the terms but I see an important dis- 
tinction. Competence is "the minimum knowledge, skills, values, and/or 
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a'j'Lrudes a oerson car. be certified zo possess based on a set of criteria 
ci li.'vel of expectation". 

'*Co!upetence can b e measured only through an acc'Jjnulation of 
a V idence, over t i.T.e, rhar an mlividuai is aole to apply 
knowledge and perrorni certain f 'jnctions or skills xn ways 
which are 5 .^ore often than nor, perceived positively by both 
the individual and his audiences * A person is not competent 
because of whar he knows , does , or feels , he is competent 
v;her what he knows, does, or feels is evaluated as being 
positive in irs resulrs and is part of his consistent 
behavior as a huraan being. "-^'^ 

Thi-S, then, is the more long range, fuiures conception of the term. 

ComDetency, on the other hand, is more singular, more immediate, 
and more focused in its application. It is the achievement of the knoiv- 
ledp;e, skills, values, and/or attitudes necessary to perform satisfac- 
torily a particular task, (italics rdne).-'--'- 

The idea of coTr ^tency is intimately involved with the ideas 
of participation, authority, responsibility, and community. 
The v7ord competency refers to skills and abilities.^ Its 
Latin root is competere, to strive together from which modern 
usuage also gets the v/ord compete. The meaning of com.petency 
is bound up in the notion of being properly or well qualified. 
A properly qualified person is one v/ho, for a specific set of 
activities, is deemed by his peers to possess those skills 
and abilities appropriate to the function of role.^^ 

These definitions, then, are consistent with my view of personalized 

or humanistic education and my beliefs about the nature of man. 

I see m.an as a free, unique creature, capable of attaining 
a self direction and a creative productivity that stem 
from his v7ho3e person. His freedom implies responsibility 
and enables him to choose. He is capable, at best, of inter- 
dependence and of being an agen~ of constructive social 
change .^^ 

Given all of the above, v;hat then are some of the positive aspects 
of utilizing C3I for adrr'.inistrator preservice and inservice education? 
How '.:>jLn the competency approach "personalize the administrator''? As I 
hav'.i pondered these quc-jstions, what emerged v/ere the two focal areas of 
"impact on professors and programs" and "impact on students". This array 
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0. 1: positive dimensions is not propomed to be ^'pure^* in that there is 
certainly linkage between items on each list - items which, incidentally, 
-I'c^ not rank ordered. I would add the caveat that the emphasis of what 
foilows is cn processes and practices for program development. The 
a^-reat question of '^V/hat knowledge is of m.ost worth?" is skirted. 

Ir.pact on Professors and Programs 

1. If the competency aoproach is to be used successfully, programs must 
:>^^ developed in the most precise definition of the term. A prograjn is a 
set of goals, objectives, and activities which interact to form a cluster 
of related educational experiences.-'-^ Rather than a program being built 
mainly on professorial v/him.s and interests, which can result in a con- 
glo.merate of relatively unrelated experiences for students, a system- 
atically designed program, spinning off of the competency approach, can 
be much more rationally and holistically developed. As one researcher 
has put it, "... when a college as a v;hole (or large sub-unit of a 
university) decides to implem/^nt a competency pi"^ogram or curricula that 
lea::3 to a degree, there must be a readiness for a complete rethinking 

of institutional practice."-'-^ 

If competencies are spelled out to a high degree, then the program 
must assume responsibility for providi' ^ the experiences through which 
stuaents can ga'*n these competencies. Considerable efforts have to be 
made by a faculty to go through the planning cycle ranging from needs 
assessment through establishment of goals and objectives and program 
components to the eventual development of more effective evaluation 
procedures. Anyone v;ho has been a consistent consumer of the CCBC Note - 
book since its inception in October 1971, v/ould have to be impressed by 
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tilo progranunatic efforts made by various institutions around the country 
utilizing the comoetency approach* This was a major focus of Graff and 
S ^rroet 's work. -5 

2 . The develooment of competencies dem.ands a much greater '^mind set" 
and expenditure of energy in order to not only identify initial compe- 
tencies, but to design a process whereby these competencies a\*e contin- 
ually updated for "relevance". If competencies are to be relevant, 
professors m.ust drav; on more resources than themselves in order to identify 
them. A cross sectional approach which relies on input from faculty, 
students, and the field is essential if valid competencies are to be 
speci f ied. 

Certainly, not all institutions have the resources to go through the 
procedures of a Project R.O.M.E. which is probably the most extensive 
and sophisticated attempt which has been made to date to identify 
administrator competencies . Other projects have also been initiated 
in the country such as the Interstate 505 activity in Nev; England.-"-^ 
Despite being unable to go the R.O.Ki.E. route, I subm.it that every insti- 
tution can do quite a bit to validate competencies within the constraints 
of its limited resources. Certainly a by-product of this validation process 
is that of developing more dialogue with the field, an eternal probleia 
for most administration departments. Graff and Street saw this possibility 
in the CA v/hen they mentioned professors tend to concentrate upon what 
professors see as needs of students and to subsequently let student 
needs become secondary."'"^ Such contact with the field will certainly be 
valuable in keeping professors up to date on v/hat life is like for 
administrators on the firing line. In this regard, if you are not 
famiiliar with them, I v/ould highly recommend that in reference to this 
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"i::.^-.iating" you read recent pieces by Harry VJolcott and Jean Hills. 
3. Prograins are forced by the competency approach zo develop alternative 
n.i uiodologies for facili caring student learning. V/hile the course approach 
ii; still aopt^cpr iare 5 other means of instruction are demanded in order 
to oro'/ide altc"^,rnative routes for learning. Consequently, what we have 
seen is thax time is viewed as a variable and not a constant under the 
competency approach^ with the result rhat methodologies ranging from 
nccnarios c ") sim.ulat ions are being rediscovered or developed all around 
the country This is an extremely positive and significant turn of 

events in higb.er education as professors are going to have to change their 
styles of teaching if they rely primarily on the time honored lecture 



mode . ^ - 



4. How do adults learn? Are there characteristics of adults as learners 
v/hich are different from those of children and youth? One of the most 
stimulating aspects of preparing this paper v/as getting into some of the 
literature on adult education. For many years, intuition has told me that 
adults differ from young people in terms of how they learn. As Knowlea. 
points out, v/e need a nev; theory of andragogy which is the art and 
science of helping adults l^f^-arn as compared to the traditional reliance on 
pedagogy v/hich is the art and science of teaching children. Let me give 
some examples of v/hat he means. As we mature, we normally move toward 
being more self directed persons. Adults want to make their own decisions ^ 
face consequences, and manage their own lives. To a child an experience 
is usually something that happens to him it is an external event, not 
an integral part of him. *'To anadijlt, hov/ever, an experience i^ him. An 
adult is what he has done."^^ Children tend to view education with a 
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;;:-:^-:-.pecLiva of do3 mooned applica ricr. • Education is usually accumulated 
in 1 rjubject .^.atter fashion. Adulrs tend to have j. perspective of 
.l:i.:r.*^diacy of aor-iication. Education is viev/ed from a problem centered 

.-r -^r: -f^ 2 5 

Grappling v;ith these questions ana concepts can be one of the most 
b.::n3ficial arpects of the C A . It derr.ands attention to individual 
lei.rning style. As an aside, I v;ould make the observation that it appears 
that d'jvelopers of competency based administrator preparation programs 
have been at least aware intuitively of some of the above points. Although 
I have yet to see any reference In edircational administration related 
literatux"^e to this body of knowledge, administrative programs have resisted 
the route of spelling out endless lists of minute competencies Vhich ar»e 
handed to a student to eventually "perform". V7e seem, to know that such 
an approach would be less than a success with the people vjho are our 
clientele . 

5. V/hat are our assum.ptions about learning? This item relates to the 
ahove^ but gets into more detail in terms of teaching methodologies. What 
modelCs) of teaching do we select as the most appropriate one to facili- 
tate the kind of learning climate which vre feel is most appropriate 
for our students? A model ...is a pattern or plan, which can be used to 
shape a curriculum or course, to select instructional material?:, and to 
guide a teachers action. ^"^ As professors^ we need to de.velop our repertoire 
o[" approaches to teaching and learning, for, as Joyce and Weil state, 
there is little evidence to date v/hich would indicate that there is a 
single most reliable teaching strategy to be used with all students. 
This is not to say that v:e simply select various methods on a hit or miss 
ba.^is without pinpointing the ones we want on the basis of a sound philos- 
oohy of education. Certainly some a::oroaches to teaching and learning 
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r.ii,^ht be incompatible with our operating philosophy. V/e need a consistent 
priilosophy to help us work effectively with students in a truly helping 

6. The CBA, if it is ^^ro'inded in the kind of personal philosophy 
de'icribed previously in the introduction to this paper, can enable 

a professor to engage in a truly helping relationship with his students. 
We v:ill begin to see ourselves as instruments for learning rather than 
ralying primarily on the ^^right method". We will begin to recognize that 
the behavior of ourselves and of our students is prima-.'^ily a function of 
the perceptions we hold at a certain moment in time^and that what is 
significant is not v;hether these perceptions are right or vrrong^but that 
they are reality for us at that juncture of activity. To me, this 
dimension of the competency movement is one of the most potentially 
significant in terms of our attempts to "personalize the administrator" 
and, in turn, the professor. 

7. The CA has great potential to further the use of an R. £ D. method- 
ology in our field. The systematic process which could be used in 
dGvelc>ping a competency based program, is ready made for carrying the 
earlier v/ork of people such as Graff and Street much further in its 
refinement. There is considerable challenge ahead in finding ways to 
integrate more effectively the R. 8 D. methodology with the theory based 

Q 1 

movement • 

8. The competency approach provokes innumerable questions even if we don^t 
have the answers. To me this has been one of the most important by- 
products of our attempts to utilize it at the University of Vermont ♦ 

A fev/ of the questions we are confronting are: 

(1) Should v;e provide alternative routes to CBI for students who have 
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i Li '-le field ^ixoerierice or v/ho are not ready to ass'one considerable 
-•■-'•.1*; jnsibiliry for their own learning?; (2) How much structure should we 
r:r j /ide and what are the minirp.ua competencies we can expect a student to 
r;.:ii:: ::ron his program?; (i) What are valid indicators of competence?; 
C •) T.an or sh.ould all learnings be linked with competence per se? Might 
•ii::iDhasi:^e corAp-^tence to the detrir.ent of what a person is?; (5) Is it 
D-.':i3 ible that there are outcomes fror. using the CA that are as valuable 
ar> rh. - competencies Themselves?; (5) Is all our effort making any 
difference on rhe operation of schools which hire our graduates? 

Im pact on Students 
1. V/hen students enter a program under a competency approach, they 
knov/ much more clearly v/hat a program has to offer them and can more 
systematically determine their personal learning -needs . A validated 
comoetcncy list can be extremely helpful as a guidance mechanism for 
selecting learning experiences. The "ambiquity'' which so often surrounds 
som.e program.s as far as v;hat specific learnings a person can get from 
them and the bases for subsequent evaluation, is removed to a consid- 
erable degree v/ith the use of CBI. 

Rather than finding himself fitting into a rigid, pre-determined 
program, a student knows that he can have much more impact on the design 
of his ov7n program than he could under a traditional one. For example, 
I ^remember quite cleai'ly the general M.Ed, in administration v/hich was 
oi f?::red in the University of Vermont when I came there in 1958 . A list 
of ten courses was handed to the student and that v/as the program. There 
is m.uch morci freedom of choice under this approach v/here a student can 
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Lri-j nianv of his ob jectiv-^s , determine how to achieve them, anJ relate 

tl.'ij':-- objectives to his p^-rsor.al needs. Such freedom of action is in 

.•.-•v:-ing v;ith one of c:':-^ najor criaracteris tics of what Argyris an.] Schon 

i-.r,i jr to a3 a Model II thfjory-in-ufje of proTeasional developrr.ent; v/hich 

3 ^ 

sea ao increasing student r;rov;^h, learning, and er f ec ': ivene^-; . ^ 
2. V.'ith : r-:^ 3(1 ■:>ni o: choice coiriej responsibility. P.esponoibility is 
J •':.:-ral to a p-:.>r.;;ondlize'.! or h^jnvanistic viev; ox education."^- Ono of the 
r. 1 ] >:• I;:::Mr.:t , v;hich i CA can have is to increase responsibility for ones 
i-:: ii-nluz ind • o v^nhance one's autonor.y and sense of personal direction. 
7:iu:. feature of criolce is a key building bloc], to cor:petency based 
i r:S Lr'uc tion. 

If a prorrram has as an integral component the possibilities of 
s-tti.n[; personal goals and choosing alternative learning modes, it will 
be very mucli in keeping v/ith the thrust of the "futures" literature of 
re:er. t years. This material points out that our culture and society are 
ch mr^ing so rapidly that we can no longer assume that what we learn in 
cur youtli will remain valid for the rest of our lives. "Whatever 
competence means today, v;e can be sure its meaning v;ill have changed by 
tomorrov;. The foundation for future professional competence seems to be 
Uv'-t capacity to learn how to learn. "^^ We must truly learn to invent 
our own futures, and to engage in more effective long range planning.^*' 
To me there are significant implications in this assumption of respon- 
sibility for the education of more proactive rather than reactive admin- 
i s^ra tors . 

, '^'endback is rer^o^nized increasingly as a critical dimension of the 
eduaationai process. Researcli over the past two decades substantiates 
this observation. ^ To become competent one must be able to reflect on 
his actions in order to learn from them.^^ Reflection demands data vmich 
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u ;'.i;.ily co.T.es froa teedback. A central characteristic of feedback is 

j-j Liicity which also is a central characteristic of CBI, Therefore, 

•:n i'"':' this .T.Jde of in trruc t ion , stuien- learning has a nuch greater chance 

c.f ba ing enhanced than ir does under more traditional educational models. 

■t . 3i:uJent3 ;jan Uwiiize ^ihe co.r.p'^jt -jncy approach either for preservice 

o;..'* l;t -iarvice aui'DOses . *' Tiier-^ is r.c- need to reiterate the necessity 

r :r n.jro attancijn ..:^i:;/' ^iven to cor.rinuing education, or staff develop- 

-..i: ii '.'!ie literature is replete with references to this 

';i;b;;e'-*t and th.e need is becoming nore acute as we face the realization 

of Ier»G turnov-jr^ or pocoonnel due to the employment situation. 

:] . B•:icau^';e of tiie more explicit articulation of competencies and because 

111 

a coi;:pe tonoy program xz moc'^ situation-specific m its orientation, ~ a 
student can be assured of a better riduch betv;een his capabilities and the 
noeds of a current or potential job. I am continually distressed by the 
r^co3r> :;iisf:ia tches whicri I observe in the liiring process. As a person 
^^i?o\:3 and develops and mov-s in and cut of a variety of social settings; 
he learns the requirements of those settings and v/hat is demanded for 
continuing success in them. " In turn, as organizations change, they too 
need a more accurate reeding on the kind of person they v/ish to hire. 
It v;ould appear that the irse of the competency concept could help 
immeasurably to improve the "fit" between the individual and the organi- 
za t ion . 

Conclusion 

In this paper I have outlined what I see as some of the major 
ro";ltive aspects of cor.petency based instruction. Conceptually, the 
mitorial could be portrayed as fallin^^ into three broad component ^> which 
intarface to provide a foundation for C3 program development. I have 
spoken to my operating philosophy, beliefs about learning and human 
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v/-;lopr?.ent , an l rr.y ideas r^bout program planning. 

conoe'^fincy based oro^rani 

c::: Lo'jophy Learning anz program planning 

hu.T.an develiD.r.ent and deveiopnient 

A gr^ac uiiallon-'^e for any of us who are interestad in C3I is to 
r*'j :::arah an:l -.e^ct irur'thar The '^mix^' cf these components as we search for 
v/av:: t:o iraorove t:\e cduaazic:i of our students. The impediments are 
fo:\-.i'.]^bi-'i - it v:l11 be very easy to sit back and say it is impossible 
Lo Acadr-mic ar^umer.ts can go or. and on over the difficulty of 

Droving that achieved competence makes a differe .ce on job performance or 
tii-at identified competencies are not necessarily va^.id, etc. There is a 
Gtronc^ norm in our institutions not to act until every question can be 
anc^i>^red in the most precise way. I submit that if v;e are ser'ious about 
improving our program.s and truly attempting to personalize the preparation 
or r'cnev/al of adm.inistratorSj the com.petency based approach can be used to 
achieve some of these goals. It will take hard V7ork and seldom will we be 
able to stand before our peers and answer, in a definitive way, all 
their tough questions. 

In the face of these questions, do we choose a preventive stance, 
v;here our m.ain activity is to render obsolete a forecast about our 
future program needs, do we choose an adaptive stance where our major 
energy is expended to enable us to adapt to what confronts us now, or 
do v/e assume an inventive stance which enables us to invent our own 
futures in ot^der to meet what we knew are the demands of an emerging 
5;ocial system.?^^ In August 1973^James March kicked off NCPEA with a 
Cocking Lecture on skills needed by educational administrators of the 
future. In that lecture he stated that one of the persistent difficulties 
in reforming administrative training pz"ograms is our tendency as 




\-\:ics3ors to fail co co-rie to grips v;ith the raalicies of managerial 

I'.fj:.'^^ The inef fecriver.s33 of professional schools in increasing 

*:h i conipet:3nce of th-jir r^raiuates 11: th-i ciff-jrence between aca^-ieiaic 

oducation and the rjalities of practice. There is often a high degree 

incoasis uency between v;::^l >;s actaally do in the z-^eal world and v;hat 

\:2 -rispour^e aj a dosiji^ed th-iory of action. 

nov; valid are these observations? How would your pro,';3ram respond 

L •horaV T^.tn years after the writing of Graff and Street, NCPEA 

spon/^ored a corrjnittee to consider the future of educational administration. 

'Liie work o: this cc:TLniittee resulted in a book called Educational Futurism 

10 35% Challenges for Schools and their Administrators , I conclude this 

presentation with one of the questions raised in that text. 

**V/hat must a given institution do to make its program 
in educational administration survive and be relevant 
in 19SS?"^E 
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